





A very old peasant woman, in a long white gown like the nun’s cos- 
tumes, is sitting on a bench. Singing and laughing, she is holding court. 
“So they want to make a novice of me? At home, tonight is the feast of the 
Madonna, so beautiful she is, I could cry.” 

“Are you going to cry?” Fellini asks. 

“I don’t know about anyone else, but I’m certainly going to cry! 
She’s so beautiful!” 

Nothing surprises her—not where she is, nor how she is dressed, nor 
the offer of an orangeade, nor the request that she come to Rome for two 
or three days next week. “Whom will your family send with you?” Fellini 
inquires. 

“Send with me? What for? Do you think I need a chaperone?” 

Suddenly I remember Cesarino’s speech in the hotel lobby when he 
is showing Guido the aspirants for the part of the father. “They aren’t old 
enough,” Guido pouts. 

“What? Well, the next time I'll bring you three corpses. You said you 
wanted someone frail—look at that one. He could die from one minute 
to the next.” 

Indeed, ever since Fellini hired the cardinal, a major anxiety has been 
whether he will leave us before he finishes the part. He is eighty-five, and 
Fellini chose him precisely because he looks so fragile. He walks slowly, 
and his voice is feeble. But in fact he is in excellent condition. He never 
complains about the long waits between shots, and he survives the most 
extreme circumstances—the heat of the dining car in his heavy woolen 
vestments and the chill of the woods in the evening. But every time Fellini 
adds a new sequence for the cardinal, the whole organization trembles. 


Monday, August 6 The cardinal has finished his bath. 
This afternoon we move into another studio to reshoot a close-up of 
Sandra eating her chicken. When he hired her, Fellini asked her to put 
on weight. Now pregnancy has rounded her off exactly to specifications. 
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